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Thomas Rowlandson Drawings from the 
Paul Mellon Collection 

By John Baskett 



Rowlandson's The Return from the Hunt. 


O n April 18, the Nntioiwl Sporting 
Libran/ zvill open a two-month 
exhibit of magnificent drazvings bp 
Thomas Roiulandso>i (1756-1827) in the 
Founders' Room. These drazoings, 
ivhich vividlij depict life in the 18th and 
19th centuries, are from the Paul 
Mellon Collection, Yale Center for 
British Art. 

John Baskett, author and authoritp 
on Roiulandson, organized this exhibit 
for the Library. In the article which 
follows, he recalls Mellon's developing 
interest in the artistic chronicler of late 
Georgian and Regency Englaiid. 

In 1961, not long after I went to 
work for Mr. Mellon as his first art 
curator, he gave me a book on 
Horace Walpole, the writer and 
poet, by Wilmarth Lewis. He 
inscribed it, in that engaging way he 
had, "To John, who spends part of 
his life in the 18th century, as I do, 
and who also loves its heritage of 
pictures and books." 

Paul Mellon's interest in 18th 
century England stemmed from the 
inspiring lectures, given by a 
legendary group of professors, 
which he had attended as a student 
at Yale, and further developed, 1 
suppose, in spirit at least, during his 
hunting exploits in the English 
countryside when an under¬ 
graduate at Cambridge University. 

His earliest forays into collecting 
involved sporting and color-plate 
books, an interest that expanded 
into his acquisition of the renowned 
collection of Maj. J. R. Abbey entitled 
"Life in England, Scenery of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Travel," and 
into the formation of his own 
splendid library. 

With these pursuits there 


developed, as it were by osmosis, an 
interest in the drawings of Tlromas 
Rowlandson. By stages, Mr. Mellon 
became an avid collector of this 
artist's work, adding over 300 
Rowlandson drawings to his 
collection, and it is not difficult to 
see why. 

To get the feel of English society 
in late Georgian and Regency 
England, you can read BoszvelTs 
foiirnnls for the racier aspects, or 
Jane Austen for the more 
respectable side, but the best way of 
all is to study Rowlandson's 
drawings. He is the supreme visual 
journalist. Nothing failed to catch 
his eye. He didn't sermonize or 
moralize. Often his bubbling sense 
of humor got the better of him but 
basically, he took a detached view 
on life, and just drew what he saw. 
Although he traveled a lot, both in 


England and in France and the 
Lowlands, he lived mainly in 
London, so I suppose you would 
really have to call him a "towny." 

But that didn't stop him from 
enjoying rural pursuits. Of course, 
horses featured largely, as they did 
in everyone else's life at that time, 
and although there is no evidence of 
his having gone hunting, he 
probably did, and he certainly had 
acquaintances among the hunting 
fraternity. For sport, Rowlandson 
watched bare-knuckled boxing 
matches, and horse and rowing 
races, and his friend, Henry Angelo, 
was a fencing master. It was all part 
of the hurly-burly of life at the time. 
Teeth falling out, smallpox scans, the 
mob, rampant political corruption, 
duels, gambling, on the one hand; 
on the other, loyalty, fierce 
Co)itiiuied oil page 2 
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Thomas Rowlandson Drawings 
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Four O'clock /?; the Coiintiy. 

patriotism in the face of Napoleonic 
threat of invasion, elegant dress and, 
among the gentry, a rather prim 
sense of propriety. The insecurities 
of life brought a tremendous vitality 
and sense-of living for the moment. 

Although Rowlandson lived 
mainly in the city, over 90 percent of 
the population was to be found in 
the country, working on the land. All 
these rural activities caught the 
artist's eye. Rowlandson used to 
visit his wealthy banker friend, 
Matthew Michell, another avid 
collector of his work, at the latter's 
country residence, Hengar House, in 
Cornwall. There he roved the fields 
making delightful drawings of 
peasants in their smocks, set against 
charming rural landscapes. 

Like most city dwellers, 
Rowlandson was a keen theater¬ 
goer. But often he would be up, 
leaping out of his four-poster bed at 
four in the morning to leave London 
on a drawing expedition to a 
country town, the seaside, a rural 
spot or even to take the packet to 
Calais. There, on the French coast, 
one was carried ashore through the 
waves on the shoulders of a local 
Frenchman before hiring a chaise for 
the journey inland. Sadly, these visits 
were circumscribed by the 
Napoleonic wars, which lasted 
through two decades of his life. 

I say, sadly, because Rowlandson 
had been brought up in London by 
his aunt, a lady apparently of French 
extraction, who had sent hiln, as a 
student, to study in Paris. He dearly 
had a soft spot for the French, 
speaking their language fluently, 
and always portraying them as 
spindly, wiry, gesticulating 
characters, whereas his Englishmen, 


Horsemen CoUkiiug. 


Breakfast before the Hunt. 


whom the French referred to as tes 
rosbifs, are nearly always stout and 
no nonsense. It has been said, 
perhaps unfairly, because he once 
made a drawing of a dying French 
prisoner of war, that he was 
heartless. He certainly wasn't 
sentimental, cheerfully making 
drawings of rich old husbands 
staggering off on crutches to their 
graves while their young wives 
cavorted with their lovers. 

For most of the time, however, he 


just recorded the coniedie liiunainc, 
his pencil tracing the emotions of his 
characters and regrouping them 
with great compositional skill. He 
didn't work quickly. His pencil 
sketches would be carefully gone 
over in the studio with a reed pen 
and then, having tried his colors out 
on the back of an old envelope, he 
would apply them to the drawing. 
The result is something we can 
enjoy, 200 years later, as a revisiting 
of a livelier, more vibrant England. 
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Biblio-Triage and Restoration 

By Cathy Moss 



The Sportsman's Repository (1820) before restoration by the Crumps. 



The Sportsman's Repiository after restoration. 


I magine a world without books. No 
beautifully bound volumes of art, 
literature, history, science or 
sporting cultures. No dimestore 
thrillers. Not even the Bible. 

The written word has been 
regarded as sacred by cultures from 
cave drawings to the hieroglyphics 
on the walls of pyramids and the 
Rosetta Stone. 

To share our thoughts with the 
world has been an intrinsic and 
driving force that has guaranteed 
future generations access to ancient 
wisdoms and verse that stand today. 

Before a world of hard drives and 
text messaging, actually putting the 
written word between hard covers 
was the only way to store ideas and 
knowledge. 

Roger and Alexandra Crump, 
together for 35 years, have for the 
last eight been known as the 
proprietors of Old Friends Book 
Restoration. Sometimes working 
seven days a week from their 
farmhouse in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Roger and 
Alexandra restore books for clients 
that range from university libraries, 
historical societies and the National 
Sporting Library to individuals. 
They restore the extremely rare and 
those with strictly emotional value. 
From 16th century law volumes to 
the tattered Bible a soldier carried 
with him through the Second World 
War. 

''We try not to think about the 
value and treat them all alike," 
remarks Roger. "Some of the oldest 
books we have handled are at the 
National Sporting Library." 

Keeping ancient and the not-so- 
old volumes in good repair is an art 
and a science that has not changed 
much in hundreds of years. In fact, 
books from the 17 th century are 
often found in amazing condition. 
The paper used was 100(X1 cotton 
and the leather was not tanned. The 
acid used later during the Industrial 
Revolution in processing wood pulp 
and tanning leather would wreak 
havoc over time with bound books 
when exposed to moisture. 

It is impossible to address the 
topic of book restoration without 


also discussing the passion of the 
bibliophile for collecting them. It is 
just that "all things bookish" seent to 
converge and/or cross paths with 
satisfying and mutually beneficial 
regularity. 

Roger and Alexandra represent 
the more positive passionate aspects 
of biblio-bliss. The couple share a 
mutual passion for books, perfect 
examples of the term bibliophile. 
They seek the unusual, hard-to-find 
and downright rare volumes. But 
more than that they also love to 
restore them. They joke that they 
used to look for the battered 
volumes at auctions and bookstores 
just for the privilege and thrill of 
restoring them. 

The Crumps attended a 
bookbinding course taught by John 
Mitchell when they were in England 


about 10 years ago. Roger refers to 
Mitchell as "the best gold tooler" of 
his craft and felt fortunate to 
apprentice under him. Attending 
workshops and conferences have 
helped them hone their craft. But it 
seems that book restoration was in 
Roger's genes. His cousin Lucy 
Crump was a bookbinder who had 
sold all of her equipment two or 
three months before Roger and 
Alexandra decided to go in the 
business. 

When a book is brought to them 
for possible restoration, they 
perform a sort of biblio-triage. They 
discuss each book together, two pair 
of eyes going over each volume. 

"We look at the inside, and say 
should we fix this or leave it alone. 
And the absolute optimum is to 
Coiitiiiucii on page 4 
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Biblio-Triage and Restoration 

Continued from page 3 


save the spine. To lay an old spine 
on new leather is the best," explains 
Roger. 

"The saddest thing is when we 
find a book that is beyond repair/' 
says Alexandra. Then she will build 
a box or "slipcase" to house the 
lucky edition. She is an artist who 
creates some of the beautiful 
marbled papers they use in 
restoration. Using marbleized paper 
that she has made herself or 
purchased from sources all over the 
world, she will pick a color or 
pattern that complements the 
original volume in feeling and 
appearance. She gives them a 
"sympathetic" restoration in every 
regard. 

Roger will try and save the spine 
of the book, scraping away old 
letters with a surveyor's scalpel and 
adding new lettering using layers of 
23 karat gold. He pares leather in 
layers with a French paring knife to 
build up a spine. His technique is 
exacting and laborious, he wields 
the knife with the skill of a surgeon. 
It is almost impossible to tell 
Roger's restored gilt lettering and 
decoration from that of ancient 
volumes. 

Roger and Alexandra toil in 


separate studios a short hallway 
apart. Consulting each other during 
the day on a work in progress, they 
will sometimes not even touch a 
book until they have lived with it for 
awhile and decided on how to 
approach the actual restoration. 
Every book gets this attention, and 
when it is time to part with them the 
Crumps admit to feeling a slight 
tug, reluctantly surrendering their 
new "old friend." 

The actual materials used in book 
restoration remain the same as those 
used when the volumes were first 
published, even hundreds of years 
of ago. 

The boards for new covers are 
acid free as well as the end papers. 
The archival paper and leatlier are 
getting harder to find and more 
expensive. Calfskin and goatskin in 
rich tones of green, brown, red and 
mustard wait in Roger's workroom 
to be shaped into exquisite bindings. 
He dves the bookcloths to match as 
closely as possible the original. Tlie 
Crumps go to great lengths in 
matching texture and quality of 
existing materials. "It is strictly/ a 
hands-on process with little margin 
for error," says Roger Crump. 

In the 1700s books were put 


together using 100% cotton rag. It 
was the industrial revolution that 
introduced tanned leather (with 
acid) and wood pulp containing 
acid resulting in published books 
that would develop red rot, called 
foxing, when moisture would be 
introduced to the books. 

When asked what contributes to 
the general wear and tear of books 
today, the Crumps agree that human 
contact, just touching them and 
grabbing books by the "headband" 
to retrieve them from shelves. 
Snu')king also causes damage. Books 
should not be stored cocked or 
slanted which causes permanent 
damage to the spine. 

Low humidity and a 65 degree 
temperature help preserve all books. 
Alexandra describes the National 
Sporting Library as "the perfect 
environment for a book." She gives 
the rare book room high marks for 
its preservation qualities and 
aesthetics. Adding that the Library 
is so well done, she could move 
right in. 


"A horse is the greatest 
vehicle for action there is." 

—john Wayne 



Francesca Spano zuith the NSL display at the 
Rapidan Chapter of Trout Llnliiuitcd's 17th Annual 
Fishing Shoiv, February 13. 


With Gratitude 

L ast fall the National Sporting 
Library Drive was one of the most 
spectacular events in the history of the 
sport - featuring 30 magnificent 
coaches. The 50th aimiversary celebra¬ 
tion raised an extraordinary $80,000 for 
the Library. The drive was co-chaired 
by Jacqueline Ohrstrom and George A. 
Weymouth. The gala at Hector and 
Karen Alcalde's Takaro Farm was 
chaired by Anjela Guariello. 

—Rebecca Tomlinson 
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Gerald Webb Photos 
Document Early 20tli Century Sport 




Gerald Webb (circa 1938). 


T he Gerald Webb photo albums in 
the NSL archive collection pre¬ 
serve an outstanding visual history 
of sport from 1935 to 1941. Though 
the pages are fragile, the wealth of 
photos, in 16 albums, covering 
steepiechasing, foxhunting, horse 
showing and important personalities 
of the day will delight researchers. 

Webb's albums contain photo¬ 
graphs of various equestrian events, 
1935 - 1941, mostly throughout 
Virginia and Maryland, but some 
from New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania. A few photographs 
date beyond Webb's death; presum¬ 
ably the scrapbooks were continued 
by the staff of The Chronicle. Some of 
the photos w^ere published in 
The Fniu'jiiier Democrat, The 
Chronicle and other publi¬ 
cations. But these pre¬ 
cious images hav^e rarely 
been seen since. 

The range of photos 
is startling. The first al¬ 
bum has photos that 
Webb took at Pony 
Penning Day at 
Cliincoteague Island, in¬ 
cluding some of Clarence 
Beebe - Grandpa Beebe in 
Marguerite Henry's M/sfy 
of Chhicoteague (1947). Other 
pictures from the 1930s include 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon in Virginia, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Gwynn 
Vanderbilt at Saratoga, and Adrian 
van Sinderen, fourth president of 


American Horse Shows Association. 
There are photos taken at the 
Maryland Hunt Cup and hound 
shows and more. 

Gerald B. Webb Jr., a superb 
horseman and avid foxhunter, was 
born in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
He was the son of former Colorado 
governor and expert on tuberculosis, 
Dr. Gerald B. Webb, and his wife, 
Varina Hayes Webb, a descendant of 
Jefferson Davis. 

After graduating from the 
University of Virginia, Webb took a 
job as the managing editor of The 
Fauquier Democrat in Warrenton, 
Virginia. However, he left that posi¬ 
tion to found The Middleburg 
Chronicle with fellow foxhunter 
Stacy Lloyd with Webb as managing 
editor and Lloyd as publisher. The 
first issue, published on September 
17,1937, briefly discussed local poli¬ 
tics on the front page before devot¬ 
ing the following seven pages to 
equestrian news. The focus eventu¬ 
ally became equestrian sports 
throughout the world as the 
weekly’s popularity and circulation 
grew; Lloyd and Webb shortened 
the name to The Chronicle a little over 
a year later. (In 1961, it became The 
Chronicle of the Horse when the mag¬ 
azine acquired The Horse.) 

Webb joined the Army in 1942 but 
returned to The Chronicle in 1945. 
Unfortunately, Webb would not en¬ 
joy the journal's enduring success 
for long. On April 19, 1947, 
Gerald Webb was killed while 
competing in the Fox 
Hunters' Challenge Cup at 
the Grand National stee¬ 
plechase meet in 
Maryland after his horse 
fell at a jump. 


The real Clarence Beebe, 
known as "Grandpa Beebe" 
in Marguerite Henry's Misti/ 
of Chiitcotcaguc, on Pony 
Penning Day in 1938. 
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Great Hound Match Revisited 

By Robert N. Ferrer, MFH Caroline Hunt 



Silver trophy awarded to Harry Worcester Smith in 1905. 


I t was TOO years ago, November 1905: a challenge 
match between two great sportsmen from New 
England. Jt created such interest that daily progress 
reports wore carried in the Associated Press. Ulti¬ 
mately, it was about hounds, and it brought the 
Piedmont Country of Virginia to be viewed as the 
American version of Melton Mowbray. 

Harry Worcester Smith was MFH of the Grafton 
Hunt in Massachusetts. He was a champion of Amer¬ 
ican hounds and heralded the American hound over the 
English hound in a leading publication of the day. Rider 
ami Driver. Enter into the debate, with a dueling fervor, 
the champion of the English foxhound, Alexander 
Henry Higginson, MFH of the Middlesex Hunt in 
Massachusetts. Higginson challenged his pack against 
Smith's hounds for "love, money or marbles, in any fair 
hunting country in America." In his challenge, 
Higginson further stated that "if his hounds kill more 


fox than mine, or show^ better sport. I'll admit that I'm 
wrong." So the seeds were planted for this clash 
between the titans that was to become known as the 
great Grafton-Middlesex Foxhound Match. 

After establishing the rules and selecting judges, the 
date was set for the first 12 days of November. Each 
pack would hunt every other day. Smith brought to the 
match six couple (12) Americanhounds, and Fligginson 
would enter eleven and one-half couple (23) English 
hounds. Higginson's English hounds would be hunted 
by Bob Cotesworth, Middlesex professional huntsman, 
and Smith would hunt his American hounds over the 
Virginia countryside in the vicinity of Middleburg and 
Upperville. 

At the end of 12 days of hunting neither pack had 
killed a fox, but the judges awarded Smith's six couple 
American hounds as the victor based on their superior 
hunting performance. John R. Townsend, MFH of the 
Orange County Hunt of Goshen, New York and the 
Plains Hunt in Virginia presented a large silver plate 
with the names of the 12 hounds, hunters and hunt 
buttons of the judges. One year later, Townsend bought 
Smith's hounds - 30 in all - for the record price of 
$2,^0. Among the hounds sold were 12 great hounds 
that had won the foxhound match. Today's Orange 
County Hunt hounds carry this same blood. 

A photo of the trophy given to Harry Worcester 
Smith for winning the great foxhound match is in 
Alexander Mackay-Smith's book. The American 
Foxhound 1767-1967, but the whereabouts of this historic 
trophy is unknown. If you have any information about 
this very important part of American foxhunting 
history, please contact the National Sporting Library. 

Editor's Note: The NSL archives include Harry Worcester 
Smith's papers and Alexander Henry Higginson's scrapbooks, 
one drooled to the 1905 hound match. 


Steeplechase Night 
at NSL 

O n May 5, the NSL will host 
Steeplechase Night to honor historic 
and contemporary champions led by 
Charles Fenwick, founder of Shawan 
Downs and first president of the National 
Steeplechase Foundation, and Peter 
Winants, NSL director emeritus. The 
evening's program will include films of 
the immortal horses Jay Trump and Ben 
Nevis winning the Grand National, and 
jump jockey Blair Waterman, winner of 
the 2004 Maryland Hunt Cup on Bug 
River. 


Kinross Farm Earns 
Steeplechasing Awards 

K inross Farm's Zohar Ben-Dov teamed with resident trainer 
Neil Morris to earn three 2004 National Steeplechase 
Association awards. Kinross was champion owner with 
$383,590 in earnings. Trained by Morris, Sur La Tete was the 
leading NSA earner of 2004 with three wins and three thirds to 
win $207,060. Golden Mitten, also trained by Morris, was 
champion filly with two wins earning $45,300. 

Virginia Steeplechase Association named Kinross leading 
owner and Morris leading trainer for 2004. Chinese Whisper, 
winner of the International Gold Cup, tied with Mrs. Henry 
Stem's Darn Tipalarm for leading timber horse. 

Zohar and Lisa Ben-Dov, of Middleburg, Va., are members 
of the NSL Chairman's Council. 
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Woolums Remembered 

By Pam Stokes Douelwwer 


M argaret (Sissy) Woolums 
is fondly remembered for 
opening the doors to her home 
and library to so many 
involved in Thoroughbred 
sales and pedigree research. 

In her position as 
International Information 
Coordinator for the Jockey 
Club, Sissy assisted many 
Thoroughbred racing enthu¬ 
siasts from. Europe, Australia, 

South America and Japan in 
modernizing and standard¬ 
izing their pedigree and 
bloodstock information 

systems. Moreover, because 
Sissy was recognized as one of 
the world's leading experts on 
pedigrees, there were always 
people coming to Kentucky to spend time going 
through her voluminous libraries, searching for minute 
pieces of information that could not be found 
elsewhere. Sissy also spent a good deal of time 
traveling in her endeavors to develop and maintain 
international catalog standards. 

Sissy’s daughter, Anna, said, “Mom was 
instrumental in helping create the international rules for 
black type racing." 

In July 1974, 1 first met Sissy when I went out to 
Kentucky from Shenstone Farm in Leesburg, Virginia, to 
the Fasig-Tipton and Keeneland yearling sales. Sissy's 
Pedigree Associates, Inc., now Pedigree Productions, 
has for many years produced the yearling catalogs for 
Fasig-Tipton, and 1 wanted to meet the person with 
whom I had been communicating about the yearlings I 
was preparing for the upcoming August yearling sale 
at Fasig-Tipton in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Sissy, 1 soon learned, opened her home to bloodstock 
agents and buyers from across the globe. She had a 
particular fondness for young people who were just 
getting into the bloodstock business and always did 
what she could to help them find employment in the 
industry. My observation was that she had a special 
place in her heart for young Irish workers who have 
always been sought after as stud grooms, and 
broodmare and yearling managers at the stallion farms 
in central Kentucky. But she also always made room for 
new friends from Weatherby's, Florsc France, or 
members of the Yoshida family, who might be bidding 
for a U.S. stallion for one of its stud farms, for 
example. 

1 don't know how she did it, but every year for every 
Fasig-Tipton and Keeneland sale, her two duplex 
houses on North Broadway in Lexington (across from 
the old Thoroughbred Record building) were full of 
horse people from every conceivable Thoroughbred 
area in the world. 


Sissy originally joined 
The Jockey Club shortly after 
establishment of The Jockey 
Club Statistical Bureau in the 
■1960s. She left several years 
later to found Pedigree 
Associates before re-joining the 
Jockey Club in 1995. 

Anna is now the 
principal of Pedigree 
Associates, carrying on the 
work of her mother. Sissy, 
Anna, and Anna's husband, 
Mark Carney, built a farm in 
Versailles, Kentucky, to board 
broodmares before and after 
being bred to Kentucky 
stallions. 1 also know of more 
than one broodmare that was 
given a place to be pensioned 
before it became the “in" thing to do. Sissy could not 
bear to think of broodmares, which for various reasons 
were barren or incapable of bearing any more foals, 
being mistreated or neglected. 

Carlos S. E. (Ned) Moore, a bloodstock agent and 
Thoroughbred Collection Consultant to the NSL, had 
known Sissy for years as a good friend and advisor. He 
brought her to the Library to introduce her to its 
collections a few years ago and she fell in love with it. 1 
am sure Sissy would be very pleased that Moore 
arranged with Anna for her mother's incredible 3,300 
volume collection to be donated to the NSL where it can 
now be enjoyed by others in perpetuity. 

I for one, as an NSL volunteer, am very grateful to 
have been asked by the Library staff to help organize the 
Woolums collection of 20th-century Thoroughbred 
books, stud books and racing charts from 40 different 
countries. Tlnis has given me the opportunity to become 
involved with many of the volumes that I will need to 
consult as I research a dramatic non-fiction book that 
focuses on the Thoroughbred sales of the 1970s and 80s. 
Sissy would like this, too! 


Evans Leading Breeder 

Edward P. Evans, NSL board member, earned 
10th place among North American Thoroughbred 
breeders with $4,775,260 in earnings from 138 races 
in 2004. Evans's successful homebreds, from his 
Spring Hill Farm in Casanova, Va., brought home 
$1,330,203, to place him first in the state. Evans's top 
Virginia-breds were Tap Day, a 3-year-old colt, who 
won $169,980, and Storm Minstrel, a 3-year-old filly, 
who earned $152,420. 



Sissy Woolums, on her favorite horse. Lifetime 
Adventure, was as passionate about her American 
Saddlebreds as she was her career. 
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The Chairman's Council 

These friends of the National Sporting Library have taken a leadership role in their support of the 
Library by joining the Chairman's Council: 


Mr. and Mrs. William Abel Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Akre Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hector Alcalde 

Amb. and Mrs. Thomas H. Anderson Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Arundel 

Mr. and Mrs. William Backer 

Mrs. Charles Baird HI 

Thoma-s M. Beach Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs, Zohar Ben-Dov 

Magalen O. Bryant 

Elizabeth Busch Burke 

Mr. and Mrs, Donald Calder 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodion Cantacuzene 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar T. Cato 

Citigroup Private Bank 

Jane Forbes Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kent Cooke 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Carey Crane III 

Paul D. Cronin 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Daniels 

Paul L. Davies Jr. 

Lawrence S. Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Duke 

Edward P. E\^ans 

Mr. and Mrs. Greg Fazakerley 

P. Jay Fetner 

Mr. and Mrs. Bertram Firestone 


Dielle and Charles Fleischmann 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Fout 

Marlon Tomkinson Gregory 

Helen K. Groves 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted J. Guarriello 

Virginia B. Gunnell 

James L. Hatcher Jr. 

Sam Huff 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin III 

Mr. and Mrs. Manuel H. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Lyons 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward B. MacMahon 

Patricia B. Manigauit 

Jacqueline Badger Mars 

Mr. and Mrs. John K. Medica 

Mrs. Paul Mellon 

Col. and Mrs. Robert W. Newton 

Roberta Odell 

Bamaby A. Ohrstrom 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarke Ohrstrom 

George F. Ohrstrom 

Mrs. George L. Ohrstrom Jr. 

Dr. Betsee Parker and Irwin Uran 
Lorian Peralta-Ramos 
Nicole H. Perry and Andrew Stiller 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerold J. Principato 
Henry Rathbun 


Dr. and Mrs. F. Turner Reuter 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Turner Reuter Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. Rietz 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin D. Roberts 

Mr. and Mrs. David P. Rochester 

B. Francis Saul II 

Mr. and Mrs, S, Bruce Smart Jr. 

Gordon G. Smith 

Joan Irvine Smith 

Robert H, Smith 

T. Garrick Steele 

George Strawbridge Jr, 

William C. Steinkraus 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip S. Thomas 
Mr. and Mrs. George Richard 
Thompson 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Y. Tomlinson 

Peter S. Tsimortos 

Laura van Roijen 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald L. Warren 

Margaret R. White 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Bonsai White 

Margaret H. Whitfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Winants 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Woodson 

Col. John F. Zugschwert 


- ^ ^ LIBRARY HOURS 

ggs fvlonday: 1:00 - 4:00 p.m. Tuesday - Friday: 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Weekends by appointment 



102 The Plains Road 
Post Office Box 1335 
IMiddleburg, Virginia 20118-1335 


Return Service Requested 













